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God Cares 


7 HE first October mornings always send a little shivery thrill of antic 
pation chasing up and down my spine! Soon the trees will be chang 
ing their summer frocks for beautifully colored autumn ones. Mapls 


will be changing to flaming red with splashes of yellow; hickories a 
elms will be gold; sumacs will wave rich dnkauik plumes like flami 
torches above fronds of brilliant red and green; the walnuts will 
stripped of leaves only to reveal their harvest of nuts! Jack Frost wi 
lay a chilling hand on flower beds and gardens and fields, but he wi 
put a a in the air that makes just the act of breathing sheer joy. 
I was a child little girls wore pinafores, just as little girls do now. Whi 
joy I found in running up and down the walk in front of my home, th 
tails of my pinafore caught in my hands and the wind billowing it a 
behind me like miniature sails on a small ship! 

Along with the added zest for living October also brings a d 
realization of God's loving care for His world and for His children. 
October winds bring down the leaves that we have loved through 
summer days, but they will make warm blankets to cover the roots 0 
plants and trees, and fertilize the soil for next year’s growth. The chil 
of October days sends the birds flying to southlands, where they wil 
find warmth and food through winter days. God’s wild creatures grov 
heavier coats or find for themselves snug winter quarters in hollow lo 
or dark caves or in the deep mud at the bottom ox creeks and ponds. 

These are just some of the ways in which our heavenly Father 
provision for His world and its creatures. Just as surely as He mak 


you eyes to behold His beauty; ears to hear the joy expressed by 
about you; a heart to feel love; strong, willing feet to take you wherev 
you need to go; capable, loving hands to take care of your needs and th 
needs of others; a clear-thinking mind to understand His loving co 
and guidance! 

God is kind and generous in providing for us. We can show Hi 
our gratitude by using His gifts to make others happy. 


Editor. 
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Jack 


By Nona Keen Duffy 


Old Jack Frost’s an artist, 
Who worked all day and night 
To make the town and country 
A most attractive sight! 


rls No. 


He painted flaming colors 
That doubtless you will see 

Along the ivied wall outside 
And in the maple tree. 


He’s changed the dresses of the oaks 
To shades of autumn brown, 

And for the maple he designed 

A vivid scarlet gown! 
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‘Lee last day of school had ended, and Joe 
trudged along the shady river path, holding 
a package of seeds tightly in his hand. 
“Pumpkins,” he thought resentfully. ‘““Why 
did I have to get pumpkin seed ?”” He stopped to 
rest on a fallen log and stared at the package of 
seeds with its bright picture. “I'll be the only 
one in sixth grade that won’t have anything to 


bring to the fall festival.” He sighed hopelessly. . 


“And last year I had three big green mango Pep 

pers and pink petunias that I grew in a box. 

pare Can't grow those big things on a 
at!” 

Joe lived with Grandpappy Puckett in the Sea 
Shell, a tiny white house built on a raft, with a 
railing and a walkway all around it. During the 
school year it was tied up to shore near the 
Honey Creek School, not far from where Grand 
River empties into the big, wide Missouri River. 
But when school ended Grandpappy tied the old 
motorboat onto the Sea Shell, and they went out 
into the larger river. . 

For a living Grandpappy wove baskets in the 
summer and built lawn furniture in the winter, 
both from the willows that grew along the banks 
of the river. Sometimes they tied up the Sea Shell 
at a willow flat for a week or more while Joe cut 
the long willow sprouts and Grandpappy wove 
baskets and mats. With the Sea Shell piled high 
with their wares, they then floated to the next 
town or village and went marketing, trading 
their woven willows for supplies at the store or 
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to the fall festival that you had swap 


The Partnership 


By Olive Rambo Cook 
ee or . Pictures by Herbert Rudeen 


for real “cash money” from the housewives. 
They didn’t come back to Honey Creek before 
school started in the fall. Once Joe had suggested 
staying at Honey Creek and raising a garden, but 
Grandpappy was amazed. “Stay at home just to 


~ tend a garden!” he exclaimed. ‘“Can’t do that. If 


we need green stuff we'll swap some farmer a 
basket or a chair.” 

But you couldn’t take vegetables and flowers 
from 
some farmer, Joe thought sadly. You had to 
grow them yourself from the package you drew 
the last day of school. And what you drew from 
the “garden box” was a secret from everyone but 
your family.. You couldn’t exchange—you 
couldn’t tell. ‘And I’m the only one who lives on 
a boat; everyone else has a garden patch,” Joe 
murmured regretfully as he wiggled his bare 
toes into the soft, damp earth and looked out 
across the water. 

Spring rains had caused the river to rise, and 
foam and driftwood were floating on the current. 
As he watched Joe forgot his troubles for some: 
times he salvaged strange things from the river. 
If they went unclaimed he kept them or sold 
them. Once he had rescued a little pig, but you 
couldn't keep a pig on a houseboat! So he sold 
it. This spring he had found an old log raft and 
tied it up beside the houseboat, but it seemed as 
‘if no one really needed an old raft with weeds 
growing in the cracks. 

Joe began another long sigh, but suddenly tt 
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stopped, right in the middle. His blue eyes began 
to shine and his round tanned face spread into a 
grin. He jumped up and raced down the path 
until he came to the Sea Shell moored in the bend 
of the river. 

“Grandpappy, I got my seeds to plant for the 
fall festival! Pumpkin seed!” Joe panted as he 
rushed up to his grandfather. “And—I got an 
idea. Can’t grow pumpkins in any little old box 
on a boat, so please can’t I make a garden on the 
old raft and tie it on behind the Sea Shell? Then 
I can tend it all summer long and we can float 
clear down to New Orleans if we want to.” Joe 
waited breathlessly, his heart pounding. 

Grandpappy looked thoughtful as he wove a 
length of willow into the basket he was making. 
The only sound was the swish, swish, swish of 
gentle waves against the bottom of the Sea Shell. 

“Be a heap o’ trouble just to have a ‘punkin’ 
to tote to school.” Grandpappy wrinkled up his 
lean, weatherbeaten face and squinted his eyes 
at the basket. There was a long tense silence as 
Joe waited. “But seein’ as how you found the 
raft—and have the seeds—I reckon you might as 
well try it. Bu ¢ 

“Whoop-te-dee!” Joe yelled joyously. “Grand- 
pappy, I'll grow the biggest, yellowest pumpkin 
that was ever brought to Honey Creek School. 
And afterward we'll 
have pumpkin pie 
and pumpkin butter 
and——” 

The rest of the 
pumpkin was lost as 
Joe ran inside, took 


= 
Each day Joe tended 


off his school jeans, and jumped into his raggedy 
ones. He began nailing old boards around the 
sides of the raft so that the waves couldn’t wash 
the soil away. The next day he shoveled and 
carried rich black loam until his back seemed tied 
into one of Grandpappy’s willow knots. Finally 
the soil was deep enough on the old raft and he 
planted three pumpkin seeds in the middle and 
tucked in radish and lettuce seeds around the 
edge. These could be eaten long before the 
pumpkin vines needed the space. Then with an 
old bucket he dipped up water from the river and 
moistened the soil. His garden patch was 
planted. 

Grandpappy tied the raft on behind the Sea 
Shell and early next morning they headed down- 
stream for the Missouri River. 

The sun shone warm and bright and the steady 
purr of the motor played a happy rhythm. Joe 
felt the old exciting thrill when they reached the 
mile-wide Missouri River. Grandpappy smiled 
contentedly. 

Markers in the river showed the deep channel 
that the big steamboats and barges were obliged 
to follow, but Grandpappy kept nearer shore, 
where the current was not so swift and the waves 
made by the big boats were not so high. 

It was a wonderful waterway with boats trav- 
eling from one city 
to another, loading 
and unloading 
freight, on their way 
to the mighty Missis- 
sippi and often to 
the Gulf of Mexico. 


MT 
— = 
the garden lovingly and thankfully. 
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Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


God, let this day 
Be filled with joy 
For every girl 
And every boy. 


A few of the boats had three 
decks, and the top ones carried 
passengers; but most of the 
traffic was barges and smaller 
boats. But never in Grand- 
pappy's recollection had any- 
one seen a garden floating 
down the river. Joe looked at 
the old raft safe and snug be- 
hind the Sea Shell and a happy 
thanksgiving song sang in his 
heart. 


In a few days little green 
shoots pushed up through the 
rich black soil. Joe watered the 
plants and watched for weeds. 
When the pumpkin plants were 
a few inches high Joe pulled up 
the two smallest ones. Grand- 
pappy told him how the Indians 
used to bury pieces of fish by 
their growing plants to fertilize 
the surrounding soil, so Joe did 
that too. It seemed but a little 
while until they were having 
crisp radishes and lettuce to eat 
and the pumpkin plant com- 
menced, to vine and a green bud 
began to push out from the 
stem. One sunny morning the 
green bud had blossomed into 
a magic golden cup rimmed 
around with dewdrops. 

“Why, it’s pretty as a petu- 
nia!” Joe said admiringly as he 
looked at the yellow bloom. 
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“Prettier,” Grandpappy chuc- 
kled. “Can't eat petunias.” 

Soon the blossom turned into 
a little green pumpkin. The 
vine grew so fast that Joe had 
to guide it so that it would 
grow around the garden instead 
of over the edge into the river, 
and more blossoms came. 
Grandpappy said if you really 
wanted a “whopper” of a 
pumpkin to pull off all but two 
or three blossoms. So Joe left 
only three little green pump- 
kins and the first one that fol- 
lowed the first flower was the 
largest of all. 

The fishermen they talked 
with on the river and the farm- 
ers where they tied up along 
the shore said it was going to 
be the biggest pumpkin that 
had ever grown in the valley. 
Everyone was interested in the 
raft garden and Joe felt a 
proudness in his heart as he 
tended it carefully during the 
warm summer days. 

“Goin’ to be a change in the 
weather,” Grandpappy pre- 
dicted one hot, sultry morning. 
Heat waves danced above the 
water, and the mournful cry of 
rain crows drifted on the still 
hot air. By midafternoon blue- 
black clouds came rolling out 
of the northwest and the wind 
began to blow like fury. Grand- 
pappy and Joe brought every- 
thing inside that could blow 
away, but they couldn’t bring 
in the pumpkins. They but- 
toned down the windows and 
latched the door, and the day 
turned into night. The wind 
screamed and the waves grew 
higher and higher and the Sea 
Shell pitched and rolled. Sheets 
of rain whipped against the 


windows and beat on the roof 
of the cabin. 
“Worst I ever knew in all my 


fifty years on the river,” Grand- 


pappy yelled as the teakettle 
slid off the stove and dishes 
crashed in the cupboard. 

Joe was sick with fear for his 
garden. Worried — thoughts 
raced through his mind. Would 
the pumpkins wash overboard? 
Would the wind break the 
vines? Would the old raft hold 
together ? 

It seemed as if the storm 
would never stop, but finally 
the rain lessened and Joe hur. 
ried outside to look at his gar. 
den. A terrible feeling of lone. 
liness swept over him. His 
pumpkins were gone! Even the 
raft was gone! Just the frayed 
end of rope to show where the 
raft had been tied! 

A choking lump came into 
Joe’s throat as he looked at the 
moving, muddy water; then a 
slow deep anger began to grow 
in his thoughts. He muttered 
resentfully as he went slowly 
back into the Sea Shell and 
crept into his bunk. 

“Maybe we'll find it tomor- 
row,” Grandpappy said ho 
fully, but there a a doubtful 
look in his eyes. 

-In the morning the river was 
as calm and eful as a mill 
pond. Grandpappy and Joe 
searched up and down the river 
in the motorboat. 

“Seen anything of a raft with 
three green growing 
on it?” they asked everybody 
for miles along the river. They 
even asked the men on the 
barges that were coming up 
stream. But no one had seen the 
raft with three green pumpkins 
growing on it. 

Joe hunched up in the end of 
the boat. His throat ached and 
his eyes stung. “I’m not evel 
going to plant another garden,” 
he said bitterly. 

“All kinds of storms beset 


us, Joey,” Grandpappy said lov- 
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ingly as he headed the motor- 
boat toward home. “Some of 
‘em lash the old river into a 
fury and some of ’em tear up 
your heart. Maybe you was just 
a mite too proud, takin’ all the 
credit for growin’ that punkin 
and forgettin’ you had a Silent 
Pardner. Remember that song 
we heard on the radio, ‘Only 
God can make a tree’? Same 
way with a punkin, Joey. You 
plant and tend it, but He puts 
the life in it and sends the sun- 
shine and the——”” 

“And the storms!” Joe cut in 
angrily. He stared out across the 
water. 

Grandpappy steered the little 
boat around a whirlpool and 
into smooth water before he 
spoke again. 

“Maybe He knew some other 
boy down the river that needed 
the punkins worse than you do, 
Joey. If not, could be you’ll get 
your garden back. It takes faith 
to weather a storm, faith that 
the sun will shine again.” 

In the days that followed Joe 
tried to have faith, and gradu- 
ally the storm in his heart went 
away. He kept the Sea Shell tidy 
and helped with the baskets. 

He cut long slender willow 
sprouts and peeled them, and 
sometimes he cut ribs for bas- 
kets and helped with the weav- 
ing. 

So the warm summer days 
drifted by and it was almost 
time to start back to Honey 
Creek. 


One morning early, before 
Joe was hardly awake, he heard 
the toot of a barge whistle and 
it kept whistling and whistling, 
louder and louder, and Grand- 
Pappy and Joe hurried outside. 

Joe stared and looked, rubbed 
his eyes, and stared again. The 


men on the barge yelled and 
waved! 


Suddenly Joe came to life. He 
yelled! He waved! He thought 
he would surely burst with hap- 
piness! 

“If it ain’t the punkins!” 
muttered Grandpappy amazed 
but pleased. 

The barge pulled up along- 
side and throttled down its en- 
gine. 

“Been. looking for you 
folks,” the captain called. 
“Aren’t you the young man that 
lost a raft load of pumpkins?” 
He looked across at Joe, his 
ruddy face smiling and friendly. 

“Oh, I sure am! I sure am!” 
Joe almost jumped over the rail- 
ing as he looked at his old raft 
floating safely behind the barge. 
He couldn't believe how the 
pumpkins had grown. 

“Pure luck we ever found 
them,” the captain continued. 
“Had engine trouble as we were 
coming back from Jefferson 
City, and pulled up to a little 
island—and there was your 
raft, snug as a sailor in a ham- 
mock, wedged in between two 
willow trees! Remembered 
about you asking and how con- 
cerned you were, so we brought 
them back. Planned to leave 
them upstream at some little 
town where you could pick 
them up, but recognized your 
boat. Pretty special garden, I'd 
say.” 

“It was—I mean it is—oh, 
mister, I just can’t ever tell you 
how thankful I am.” Joe 
danced with joy. 

Grandpappy leaned over the 
railing, his face shining. 

“Beatenest tale I ever heard 
of. Coffee’s boilin’ and won't 
take more than two dips of an 
oar to scramble some eggs. Got 
pie in the hold, so come on 
over. I’m fairly itchin’ to hear 
the whole yarn.” 

“Don’t care if we do.” The 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Asleep, awake, 
I have no fear; 
For You, dear God, 
Are always here. 


captain grinned delightedly and 
the three men from the barge 
and Grandpappy and Joe 
squeezed into the little Sea 
Shell, and while they ate the 
captain told them exactly how 
it was. 

Then Grandpappy and Joe 
told them all about Honey 
Creek School and the fall festi- 
val, and it seemed as if they 
were old friends. 

“If you're soon going back 
upstream, why not tie onto us?” 
the captain asked. “We're not 
heavily loaded and we go right 
by Grand River on our way to 
Kansas City.” 

So the Sea Shell and the 
motorboat were tied onto the 
barge and the raft onto the Sea 
Shell. Grandpappy visited with 
the captain and the bargemen, 
but Joe watched his garden 
closely to see that it didn’t get 
lost again. 

Traveling day and night they 
were soon back home, with the 
Sea Shell and the garden tied 
up at the old familiar place 
near Honey Creek. 

Joe said nothing about his 
pumpkins when he went back 
to school, but each day he 


tended the garden lovingly and 
(Please turn to page 28) 
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Brown-ies dance In the fire - light; They hop and skip and jump and prance 
the hearth, Rend-ing pic-ture books; My builds a house  Bioks 
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On the logs at night. It is fun to watch the flames Lick the pin - y , as 
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F ALL the days for a 
little girl to be hap- 

py, today was the one Mar- 
ilyn should have been the 
happiest. It was her ninth 


birthday, and she was having a birthday party to © 


which she had invited all the boys and girls who 
lived on East Elm Street, all, that is, except one. 
“I don’t know what to do about Ling-Lo,” 
Marilyn sighed sadly. “I should like to ask him 
to come to my party, but none of the children like 
him very well, and they laugh at his clothes.” 
~ Ling-Lo was a little Chinese boy. His home in 
China had been destroyed, and he had come to 
America to live with his uncle Mr. Wong, the 
laundryman. Marilyn had met Ling-Lo last week 
at Barbara’s house. She didn’t think his clothes 


were funny. 


“I just won’t be happy unless I do invite Ling- © 


Lo,” Marilyn stated as she watered her geranium 
plants. “I'll go right down to Mr. Wong’s and 
ask Ling-Lo to come. I want to be one of Ling- 
Lo’s friends. I heard Daddy say that all the Chi. 
nese people are our friends.” 

So Marilyn got her blue hat and blue unibiélla 
and hurried to Mr. Wong’s house. She told Ling- 
Lo she wanted him to come to her birthday party 
that afternoon. 

By one o'clock Marilyn’s little friends began 
to arrive. Marilyn and her brother Joey stood at 
the gate to greet them. © 

Bobby and Ann came first, ‘the Barbara. Ella 
and Toby arrived shortly afterward, but Ling-Lo 
wasn’t in sight. 

Marilyn was very glad to see her playmates. 
She knew they would have a wonderful time 
playing in the recreation room. 

“Look!” said Bobby: just as they were starting 
to play cat and mouse. ““Who’s that coming up 
the street?” 


“Oh,” laughed Toby, “he is wearing a yellow 
suit.” 

“It’s Ling-Lo,” Marilyn smiled. “You remem- 
ber the little Chinese boy who lives with Mr. 
Wong, don’t you? Ling-Lo is one of our best 
friends.” 

“One of our best friends!” the children ex- 
claimed. “But I don’t know Ling-Lo very well.” 

“Neither do I,” said Marilyn, “but he is our 
friend just the same. We must be kind to him.” 

“Hello, everyone,” Ling-Lo grinned as he 
came up the walk. 

“You're just in time to play with us, Ling-Lo,” 


‘called Marilyn. 


“Ling-Lo not understand American games,” 
he sighed. ‘““He watch.” 

“T’ve an idea,” cried Barbara. “Listen, every- 
one! Why don’t we have Ling-Lo teach us some 
Chinese games?” 

“What a good idea, Barbara!” exclaimed Mar- 
ilyn. “Will you show us how to play your games, 
Ling-Lo?” 

“Ling-Lo be happy to.” Ling-Lo beamed. 

“First we play shuttlecock. Must have piece of 
leather and some feathers.” 

~ Marilyn soon found a piece of leather. Joey 
got some feathers from an old feather duster that 
was in the attic. 

Ling-Lo rolled the feathers into a little ball 
and. tied them in the piece of leather. He threw 
the funny-looking ball into the air, and as it came 
down he kicked it toward Bobby. 

“Don’t let ball touch floor!” 
“Kick!” 

“Oh, I understand,” Bobby laughed. “We're 


Ling-Lo cried. 
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IS month, fellow collec- 

tors, we present for your 

inspection the portrait of the 

man with the gold nose, Tycho 
Brahe. 

Yes, it is true that Tycho 
Brahe, who is considered one of 
the world’s greatest astrono- 
mers, actually wore an artificial 
nose made out of gold. When 
he was a young man he fought 
a duel with another man, and 
his Ee cut off the greater 
part of Tycho’s nose. To replace 
the missing organ Tycho fash- 
ioned for himself a new nose 
out of gold, which he succeeded 
in coloring so well and making 
it look so lifelike that only a 
few persons ever knew that it 
was artificial. 

Tycho Brahe was born in 
1546 in Kundstrup, which at 
that time was in Denmark, but 
is now in Sweden. The stamp 
that we illustrate was issued by 
Denmark on the three-hun- 
Yredth anniversary of Tycho’s 
yirth. 


Our Stamp Collectors 


By Roland Rexroth 


His parents wanted him to be 
a lawyer and a statesman, but 
when he was fourteen he be- 
came so fascinated by an eclipse 
of the moon that he began to 
study mathematics and astron- 
omy, in spite of the objections 
of his family. He was so eager 
to study the stars and the plan- 
ets and the moon that he often 
got out of bed late at night 
after his tutor was asleep, and 
made observations with crude 
instruments that he fashioned 
himself. His work is remark- 
able, because he accomplished 


so much with his crude instru- 
ments. He had no telescope to 
look through, because it had not 
yet been invented. 

For twenty years Tycho 
studied and worked in his ob- 
servatory on the island of Hven 
(or Hveen). In addition to his 
studies of planetary positions 
and the motion of the moon, he 
did much excellent work in im- 
proving the sextant, quadrant, 
and other instruments used in 
navigation. 

Later Tycho went to Prague 
(now in Czechoslovakia) where 
he and his assistant Johannes 
Kepler began their famous de- 
tailed study of the motion of the 
planets. Kepler later used these 
calculations as the basis for 
showing that the planets move 
according to certain laws, that 
the orbit of each one is an el- 
lipse, and each revolves about 
the sun. 

In ancient times astronomers 
thought that the sun revolved 

(Please turn to page 30) 


supposed to keep the ball off the floor by kicking 
it to one another.” 

“Bobby learns fast,” Ling-Lo said as Bobby 
kicked the ball to Marilyn. 

All the children enjoyed shuttlecock. They 
asked for another game. 

“Ling-Lo must have orange for this game,” he 
chirped. 

Marilyn ran into the house to get an orange. 
She wondered what kind of game they could play 
with an orange. 

“Game like this,” Ling-Lo explained, “every- 
one guess how many seeds in orange. One who 
guess right eat orange.” 

“Hurray!” shouted Toby. “I love to eat or- 
anges. I’ll guess there are eight seeds in it.” 

“T'll say ten,” put in Ella. 

When everyone had had a chance to make a 


guess Ling-Lo cut the orange into four pieces. “I 
see only eight seeds,” he announced. 

“Toby wins,” said Marilyn. Then she added: 
“Come on, everyone. It’s time to go inside. The 
refreshments are ready now. Ling-Lo, we liked 
your games. Maybe you can teach us some more 
pretty soon.” 

“Wait, Marilyn!” Barbara said. “I have an- 
other idea. Why don’t we give Ling-Lo a party 
on his next birthday. He could teach us a lot of 
Chinese games then.” 

“We can have the party at my house,” Ann 
volunteered. 

“Or here at my house,” Marilyn suggested. 


“When is your birthday, Ling-Lo?” 


A happy smile swept over Ling-Lo’s yellow 
face. “Today my birthday,” he said. “Ling-Lo 
nine years old today.” 
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What the Story Told Before 


When Cleve Partridge complained to his dad about 
the big rock that obstructed the path to the river, Mr. 
Partridge asked why he didn’t get rid of it. Cleve felt 
that that would be an impossible task. Then his father 
promised to get him ai ag he had been wanting 
if he would get rid of the rock. 

Cleve had another problem. He could get around 
the rock, but he couldn’t “get around” his teacher, 
Miss McCurdy. When he talked with Moms about his 
troubles with Miss McCurdy she asked whose fault it 
was. He finally decided that the easiest way to get 
people to do what you want them to do is to make 
them want to do it. But that wouldn’t work witha 
rock. Moms suggested that he talk to Mr. Peters the 
stonecutter about the rock. 


Part Two 


‘Bere had watched Mr. Jim Peters work lots 
of times; he knew just where to find him. So 
Saturday morning he went and found Mr. Jim. 

The stonecutter, oddly enough, was cutting 
stone. With a mallet and a sharp, sharp chisel 
thing, he was cutting letters in a stone. His 
hands were all gray with dust; some was on his 
face. He grinned a gray, dusty grin at Cleve and 


went right on working. But he listened with one 
big, hairy, dusty ear, and when Cleve had told 
him about the rock in the bicycle path, he cocked 
up one bushy, dusty eyebrow, the way Dad 
cocked his. Then he winked a keen blue eye, and 
rubbed his big dusty nose. Without a word he 
then laid down his tools and walked away. Sur- 
prised, Cleve wondered; until Mr. Jim crossed 
the yard to a water pail on a bench by the fence, 
and took a drink out of a big tin dipper there. 
When he came back, wiping his mouth, Cleve 
was thinking. 

“Why don’t you keep the water pail over here 
close to you?” Cleve asked him. 

Mr. Jim’s blue eyes widened slightly. Then he 
grinned again. “Dust,” he said, and picked up 
his tools. 

Cleve went on thinking. After a moment he 
went over and got the water pail and dipper, 
brought them and set them under the table, on 
which lay the blueprints from which Mr. Jim 
worked. Then Cleve picked up a thin, flat board 
and put it over the pail. 

Mr. Jim watched him. “Huh!” he said; “you'd 
be a good man to have around; you use your 
head.” He went on working for a while; then he 
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said, ‘Now, what can I do for you, Mister?” Just 
like that. 

You wouldn’t think it could work as quickly 
as that! Cleve knew other people did not al- 
ways start right away doing something for you 
when you did something for them. But this time 
Mr. Jim did. 

“Where's this rock in the bicycle path?” he 
asked. When Cleve told him exactly where, he 
said: “You be there right after lunch. I’m off 
this afternoon.” 

Well, Cleve was there, sitting on the fence by 
the rock when Mr. Jim came. The stonecutter 


brought a big stone hammer with him, a sledge.. 


He looked the rock over; then grinned at Cleve. 
But he had washed all the dust off his face, so 
his grin was not all gray, but brown and funny 
and kind. He slipped off his coat. “When a job 


is too big for you, buddy,” he said, “you use. 


tools.” He rubbed one hand in the damp dirt in 
the path. “And sometimes you use people be- 
cause they are the best tools.” He winked, and 
rubbed the other hand on the damp path. Then 
he picked up his hammer. “That's what makes 
the world go round, fella—doing things for each 
other; and you know how. If everybody knew 
how, the world would go a lot better.” Then he 
swung the big sledge hammer and hit the rock 
on top—wham! 

The hammer made just only a gray, dusty spot 
on the rock. But Mr. Jim hit it again. Then again, 


and again, right in the same place; and they 
again and again, three, four, five, ten times, 
without stopping. All that happened was that 
the dusty spot on the rock got a little bigger and 
dustier. Mr. Jim stopped and ran one finger 
across his brown forehead and whipped away 
sweat. 
“I brought some cold water for you,” Cleve 
said, and picked up the tin pail out of the cool 
grass. 

“Hm! I sorta thought you would,” Mr. Jim 
said and drank a little bit, not as if he were 
thirsty but as if just to please Cleve. 


Cleve felt a queer happiness come up in his 
throat. “But Mr. Jim,” he said, “when will you 
ever crack the rock?” Of course he knew that was 
what the man expected to do. 

“Oh,” Mr. Jim said, “when I keep on long 
enough.” 

Then he hit the rock with the hammer again, 
and kept on hitting it, and on and on and on and 
on, always in the same place. It looked as if 
nothing would ever happen. Cleve wondered 
and wondered. Then he thought Mr. Jim was 
wonderful, not so much because he was so strong 
but because he was so patient. 

After a long time Mr. Jim stopped again, 
wiped his forehead with his big handkerchief 
and blew his nose. Then he hit the rock again 
and again, and on and on and on—it seemed like 

(Please turn to page 20) 
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Stem Snowball was supposed to stay at home at 
j night, but one October evening when the moon was 
shining bright she waited till her mother and her broth. 

Z ers were asleep; then crossed the floor toward the door, 

yj, creepity, creepity, creep. 
ty “Mother wouldn’t like this. I’m breaking rules, | 
know. But if I asked her,” Snowball thought, “she 
wouldn’t let me go.” Her mother often said to her, “Be 
brave, but don’t be bold; you won't get into trouble if 
you do as you are told. I like for you to run and play, 
and whether it’s near or far I never mind your going if 
- I know just where you are.” 

Snowball held her claws in close, and on soft padded 

. feet she hurried through the open door and scurried 
/ down the street. “There are so many things at night 
that I have never seen,” she told herself, not knowing 
that this night was Halloween! ; 

Suddenly she stopped. “What's that? A big round 
yellow head!” It smiled and blinked its eyes at her.“I'm 
not afraid,” she said. “Perhaps the moon has fallen.” 
She looked up in the sky, “No, there it is—just like a 
ball; wish I could jump that high. But what's this? Oh, 
a pumpkin, as sure as I’m a cat! When it was growing 
on a vine, it didn’t look like that.” 

She gave it one long puzzled look, then circled 
through the trees. They seemed to whisper secrets as 
G they rustled in the breeze. “I’m not a fraidy cat,” she 

Yi, said, and something close said, ““Woo-00?” Snowball’s 
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same at night—wish I were home right now.” 

“Woo-00,” the voice repeated. “I’m Hoosey Hooty 

Owl, and you should be at home in bed; you’re much 
too young to prowl.” 

Snowball hurried on her way, but soon she paused. 
“What's that?” Something swished right by her. “Me- 
rour!” a big black cat! 

He arched his back and hissed; then, zip, he climbed 
the nearest post. “Me-rour,” he yowled, “why, you're 
so white I thought you were a ghost—a cat ghost; but I 
guess you're not.” He slowly climbed back down. “I 
never was so frightened,” he added with a frown. 

Snowball looked this way and that; then slowly 
started on. “My mother would come and find me if she 
knew where I had gone. Deary me! What's that I see? 
It's riding on a broom. Its nose and chin are plenty long. 
I'll give it lots of room.” She scurried through some 
ashes that were piled up in her way, and though she 
dived in snowy white she came out dusty gray. 

“Mother wouldn’t know me now.” She gave herself 
a shake, and while she stood there wondering which 
route she'd better take, something came toward her. 
“It's looking straight at me,” she thought. “It looks like 
Johnny, but it really couldn’t be. Its eyes and nose are 
only holes, and what a funny grin. He’s walking round 
in just his bones; he hasn’t any skin!” 

“Hello, there!” He picked her up. "T was Johnny’s 
voice all right. “You look a lot like Snowball, but you're 

, gtay, and she was white. You are Snowball,” Johnny 
laughed. “I can’t believe my eyes. But why the gray? y 
Don’t tell me it’s your (Please turn to page 29) 
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AVID, the son of Jesse, the great-grandson 

of Ruth, now a young man, lived at the 
king’s palace. King Saul loved the young shep- 
herd so much that he was given a place at the 
king’s table. The people honored and accepted 
him as one of high rank. He was made an officer 
among the soldiers; and after one triumphant 


victory the king gave his daughter Michal to 


David in marriage. 

It would seem that all this was enough to 
make a young man from the hill country vain, 
haughty, and overbearing. But not so David. He 
was humble as he remembered the times when 
he sat on the hillside above Bethlehem and 
tended his father’s sheep; the day when his 
brothers had come for him in haste at the request 
of old Judge Samuel. The old judge had poured 
oil on the head of the young shepherd boy and 
blessed him. 

The boy David had not known what it all 
meant. Samuel did not tell him that the Lord had 
chosen him to be king of Israel some day, neither 
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did the old judge tell David’s-father nor his 
seven brothers. But when he went back to the 
hillside to tend the sheep David did know that 
God was very near to him. He felt so close to 
God that ofttimes he talked with Him and asked 
what it was that He wished him to do. 

But at the palace the king’s love did not last 
Saul became envious of the praise given David 
by the soldiers in the army. He became envious 
of the attention given the young officer by the 
women in the cities who sometimes came out to 
meet David with songs and dancing. Saul be 
came so envious that his old madness returned; 
at times he seemed to lose his mind. 

Once when David as a boy had been called to 
the palace to play the harp and sing to the sick 
king, the music had soothed and quieted Saul 
and David had stayed on several months befor 


- going home to the hills. Now David had agaia 


played the harp for the king. But Saul was mad 
with jealousy and even while David played tht 
harp and sang the king threw his spear at his 
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and would have killed 


him had not David leaped 
aside. 
Jonathan, the king's 


son, loved David as if he 
were a brother. He tried 
to reason with his father. 
“Remember,” he said, 
“how David when a boy 
risked his own life by go- 
ing out unarmed to free 
the people of Israel from 
the wicked Philistine gi- 
ant. That day David made 
a great victory for the 
Lord and for Israel.” He 
added, ‘‘He is faithful and 
obedient to you, his king.” 

For a time Saul did not 
openly try to kill David 
but he sent him into the 
most dangerous battles, 
hoping he might fall at 
the enemy’s hands. But 
each time David returned 
with more victories. The 


Harvesting 
By Kathryn S. Gibson 


Happy harvesttime has come 
To orchard and to field, 

And harvesters are gathering 
The golden-ripened yield. 


What fun to gather in the corn, 
The apples and the pears, 

The pumpkins and the yellow wheat, 
The richest of earth’s wares! 


There is another harvest 
We gather through the year 
If we have planted little seeds 
Of kindness and good cheer. 


So when you have a chance to do 
Some helpful little deed, 

Be sure you quickly answer yes 
And plant a tiny seed. 


You'll reap a finer harvest 
Than any earth can grow; 


. Came, 


officer when morning 
But Michal, the 
king’s daughter, who was 
now David’s wife, out- 
witted the men. She knew 
the king’s wrath and she 
helped David escape 
through a window while 
it was yet night. 

David realized that he 
could not again return to 
the palace, and he did not 
go to his father’s old home 
near Bethlehem. He prob- 
ably knew that the king 
would send men there to 
search for him, and he did 
not want to bring trouble 
to his father. So on foot 
and alone he made his way 
to‘Ramah and to the home 
of old Judge Samuel. 
With Samuel were several 
men who were also proph- 
ets, and they were wor- 
shiping God in song and 
in prayer. David knew 
that he had done well to 


people rejoiced in his cout- —_ And it will come throughout the year, 
age. Saul became afraid If kindly seeds you sow. 

of David, because he knew 

that the Lord was with ° 


him. Saul probably remembered too the words 
that old Judge Samuel had spoken to him: “You 
have disobeyed God, and God will find a better 
man to be king over Israel.” 

Saul believed David to be the man whom 
Samuel had in mind. The king knew that the 
Lord no longer favored him. His anger made him 
insane. He told Jonathan and the servants to kill 
David. With tears in his eyes Jonathan hastened 
out to find his friend. “My father is jealous be- 
cause of the people’s love for you,” he said. “It 
is best that you go away immediately.” 

Jonathan believed as many others believed, that 
David would some day be king. But so great was 
the love of the king’s son for his friend that he 
was willing to step aside and give up his own 
tight to the kingdom. “First, before you go,” 
Jonathan said, his arm around David’s shoulder, 
“let us make a promise, you and I, that we will 
always be friends, and that our children and all 
who come after them will be friends forever.” 

Before David could leave his own house Saul 
sent men to watch the place and to slay the young 


come here, and he opened 
his heart and told Samuel 
all that the king had done to him. 

Saul heard that David was with Samuel in 
Ramah. The king sent men to get him and bring 
him back to the palace. But when the men came 
and saw Samuel and the prophets praising God 
in song and prayer, the influence of these good 
men touched the hearts of the king’s messengers. 
and they too began to pray to Israel’s God. They’ 
did not take David. 

Saul sent a second group of men to Ramah 
with instructions to bring David back with them. 
But like the first group, these men also stopped 
to listen when they saw Samuel and the prophets. 
They heard the prophets speaking God’s words, 
telling of the good that comes to those who 
walk in God’s ways and of the misfortune that 
comes to those who turn their back on the Lord’s 
guidance. They did not take David. 

For the third time Saul sent men to bring 
David back, and for the third time men came 
and, hearing the prayers, fell under the influence 
of God's followers. They too refused to take 
David and by $o doing (Please turn to page 25) 
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By Violet 


In a moon-white meadow 


With silver-spun gown, 


Some fairies and elves Brought her merry court jester, 
Gave a Halloween frolic A funny old clown. 

For friends and themselves. Winds in a hurry 
Guests were arriving Swirled by with a witch 

In scarlet leaf boats. _ Ina high-pointed bonnet 
Gnomes and gay brownies And long, magic switch. 

Wore star-spangled coats. The elves gave a present 


The queen of the fairies, To honor their queen: 
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Tiolet Hartmann 


*T was a diamond-gemmed crown, And danced with the clown. 

The best ever seen! Brown-coated owlets 
Jolly gold pumpkins Served cider and cake 

Aglow with good will And some russet-red apples 
Decided to dance Till the hour grew late. 

An old-fashioned quadrille. When the moon grew sleepy, 
The elves and the fairies, He said to them all: 

The queen in her crown “Good night!” and that ended 
Joined in the frolic The Halloween ball! 
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a very long time. Then he took 
a real drink from the cool tin 
pail and went right back to 
work again. 

Cleve got off the fence and 
walked around. He was almost 
ashamed to have Mr. Jim work 
so hard, just to help him. But 
he began to understand that 
Mr. Jim must think that was 
the way to make the world go 
round better. Then suddenly 
the rock cracked. Not a loud 
crack; just a sort of click, as if 
it just got tired of holding it- 
self together and let go, as if it 
said to itself: ‘““Well, what’s the 
use? This guy has more pa- 
tience than I have!” The rock 


just cracked two ways and fell 
open a little bit, so you could 


see the cracks went all down 
through. 

“O. K.!” the stonecutter said, 
and picked up his crowbar. And 
in ut five minutes he had 
pried the pieces of rock loose 
and heaved them over into the 
long grass, out of the path and 
close to the fence. “Now,” he 
added, “you can pack dirt in the 
hole where the rock was, and 


tide through this path all ‘oke-. 


doke.’” 

He took a real drink again, 
and then they walked up 
through the dooryard together. 
Cleve carried the crowbar and . 
the pail. 

And there was Moms at the 
back door, with a flat paper 
package in her hands. “I 
thought,” she said to Mr. Pe- 
ters, “maybe your wife would 
like one of my pies.” 

“Oh, thank you!” Mr. Jim 


“Thank you,” Moms said, 
and went back into the house 
smiling. 


Cleve carried the heavy crow- 
bar out to Mr. Jim’s ar. 
“You're awful kind Mr. Jim,” 
he said. 

“Well,” Mr. Jim said, grin- 
ning again, “I just wanted you 
to see—what comes of keeping 
on keeping on.” 

Cleve went to school again 
Monday. Miss McCurdy was as 
cross as three sticks laid for a 
fire. But Cleve had a new idea. 
He began to try to do every- 
thing he knew Miss McCurdy 
wanted him to do and nothing 
she didn’t want him to do. And 
when nothing happened, he just 
thought of that gray spot on the 
rock under Mr. Jim’s sledge 
hammer, and kept on keeping © 
on. 

One night when school was 
over, Miss McCurdy stopped 
him as he was going out. 
“What's got into you, Cleve?” 
she asked him. But she didn’t 
look cross at all; she just looked 
as if the world was going round 
better for her. - 

Cleve saw an eraser that had 
dropped off the blackboard 
ledge onto the floor. He hardly 
thought about it; he just picked 
it up and put it back. 

Then his idea suddenly 
seemed to come clear to him; 


_it clicked, just like the rock 


when it let go. He didn’t want 
to get rid of Miss McCurdy; 
she didn’t rub him the wrong 
way at all any more. “Oh,” he 
said, “I just—Dad said—Mr. 
Jim, he kept on—I—I'm sorry, 
Miss McCurdy. I guess I just 
found out—whose fault it 
was.” 

That night at home there 
was a new bicycle on the porch, 
waiting for him. It had a fur 
saddle! 
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By Lawrent Lee 


Red and the Cannon 


ED SLOAN stood back from the.corn shock 
he had propped in the corner of the school- 
room. He pushed two pumpkins closer to its 
base. On top of each, he put a black cat made of 
cardboard. The spirit of Halloween was all 
around him, in the black-and-yellow streamers, 
the grinning jack-o’-lanterns, and the heaps of 
bright-red apples and snowy popcorn balls. To- 
night everyone for miles around would come to 
the party, and he was glad that he would be 
there to enjoy the fun and help others have a 
good time. 

Most of the committee on decorations had 
gone when he carried the string he had been 
using back to Miss Morgan’s desk and dropped 
it in the bottom drawer. As he started for the 
door he saw a pair of legs sticking out from un- 
der the desk. 

His friend Chink was in the shadows, pulling 
straw over something dark and shining—a big 
toy cannon! 

“What's doing?” Red asked, amazed. 

“Shush!” Chink begged. “I'll tell you on the 
way home.” 

From the hall Miss Morgan called: “Every- 
one’s gone but you, Red. Please lock up when you 
come out. And I'll count on you to get back and 
put the lights on.” . 

“T'll be here, Miss Morgan,” he promised; but 
his glance lingered on the cannon. 

“Let’s hurry,” Chink whispered as he scram- 
bled to his feet. “The boys are waiting.” 


Red locked the door and put the key in his 
pocket. Zip and Morry and Joe and the cannon 
might add up to a Halloween trick that did not 
look good to him; but he would not expect Chink 
to be in it. 

“I’m to meet them at the tennis court,” Chink 
said. ‘We'll let you in on the joke.” 

“Maybe I don’t want in,” Red answered. “You 
aren't going to spoil our party, are you?” 

“Of course not! We're going to give it some 
life,” said Chink. “Hey, fellows,” he called, 
“Red's onto us. We've got to let him in.” 

Through the dusk Red saw Zip Holiday, one 
of the biggest boys in school and a leader in any 
mischief that might be going on; Morry Dalton, 
who was quick and strong and a little taller than 
Red, and Joe, who followed anywhere Zip led. 

“We'll let him in if he can keep his mouth 
shut,” Zip said in a deep voice. “Are we all set?” 

“I screwed it to the floor and scattered straw 
over it,” said Chink. “When you pull the string, 
it'll rock the roof.” 

“And folks’ll jump out of their skins,” Morry 
cried. 

Everyone laughed, except Red. He looked 
from one face to another. What they were plan- 
ning would ruin the party for everyone but 
them, and it might do worse! 

“Suppose a spark from it started a fire in all 
that straw,” he said. 

“Not a chance,” said Zip. “It don’t work that 


way. 
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“How do you know it doesn’t work that way?” 
Chink asked. 

“Mr. Murphy in the secondhand store said it 
was O. K., and we tried it with a light load.” 

“Mrs. Hanlevy can’t stand noise like that,” 
Red said slowly. “She shakes if someone strikes 
a match. There will be little kids there too, and 
I don’t want my sister scared even if there isn’t 
any danger.” 

Zip said angrily, “Babies and old folks ought 
to stay at home!” 

Joe bristled. “Halloween’s for kids like us. 
You've got nothing to worry about!” 

“Little Red Sloan doesn’t like our joke,” said 
Morty scornfully. “He’s 
going to tattle—like 
Judith Long. This 
morning in study period 
for geography she said, 
“Teacher, Morry’s do- 
ing his arithmetic.’ She 
wanted to get me in 
bad; but I already had 
my lesson; and when 
we recited I got a hun- 
dred and she got zero! 
Yesterday she said: 
‘Oh, teacher, we're giv- 
ing you a fruit shower 
this afternoon—apples 
and oranges and ba- 
nanas and everything! 
The others want to sur- 
prise you but I just had 
to tell you!’ She’s about 
as ular as poison 
ivy. will if 
you tattle.” 

“Are you going to?” Zip asked, scowling more 
darkly. 

“I don’t want to get anyone in bad,” Red 
answered. “I just want to have a good party.” 

“So do I,” snapped Zip. “And if you open 
your mouth you've got a fight on your hands!” 

“You sure have,” said Joe and Morry. 

“What about you, Chink?” Zip demanded. 

Chink shifted his weight from one foot to the 
other, and at last he said: “I think Red’s right. 
We shouldn’t do it.” 

“Well, you are easy to lead around by the 
nose!”” said Morry. “One minute you're with us 
—the next you're against us!” 

“That’s not it!” Chink protested. “At first I 
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“If you open your mouth you’ve got a 
on your hands!” 


didn’t think it could hurt anyone.” 
“O. K., you're out of it,” said Zip. “But if 
either of you squeal you're both in trouble. See?” 
“I won't,” Chink declared. “I won’t tell a 
soul.” 


“Let’s go,” Red urged. “If we get back for the 
party, we'll have to hurry.” 

They left the tennis court at a dogtrot. At the 
crossroad Chink asked, “What are you going to 
do?” 

Red shook his head. “I don’t know. I’ve got 
to think about it.” 

“They'll beat us up if you talk,” Chink warned 
him. “And they’ll call you a tattletale.” 

Red did think about 
it. 

When his mother 
and Anne and Coralee 
went upstairs to dress 
for the party, he asked 
his father, “Do you 
think boys ever ought 
to tattle on one an- 
other, Dad?” 

His father was read- 
ing the evening paper. 
He lowered it and 
looked at Red. 

“Is something both- 
ering you, Son?” he 


happily. “Why is it so 
wrong to tell what 
other fellows don't 
want you to when it 
seems as if you 
should?” 

His father said gravely: “I guess it’s because 
people should solve their own problems. Taking 
the consequences of what we do develops us. So 
each of us tries to tend to his own business. But 
sometimes your business isn’t just yours alone. 
Sometimes it’s mine too; and we're both re- 
sponsible for what happens. Then there's an- 
other way to look at it. If a boy is trying to get 
someone else into trouble or to get himself in 
good at another’s expense, then his reason is 
bad and the telling’s bad. But if telling is the 
only way he can keep innocent people from suf- 
fering because others are unwise or do wrong, he 
should tell. Now if you’re still worried, why 
don’t you tell me about it?” 


tA 


— 


asked. 

“Yes,” said Red un- 


Red was glad that his father 
understood him so well and did 
tell him what had happened. 

When Red finished, Mr. 
Sloan said, “You're right, Son. 
I saw that cannon at Mr. Mur- 
phy’s, and I know what it will 
do. Call the boys on the tele- 
phone and don’t forget Chink. 
Ask them to come over to our 
barn as soon as they can. And 
give me the key to your room at 
school. I'll explain later.” 

Red heard his father drive 
away. He did his telephoning 
and was waiting when Mr. 
Sloan came back bringing the 
cannon with him. 

Red thought uneasily, “I 
guess this'll save the party, but 
Zip and Joe and Morry will lay 
for me the rest of my life!” 

“Stay here and talk to them 
when they come,” Mr. Sloan 
said. “I’ve some fixing to do.” 

Red obeyed but his uneasi- 
ness grew. The more he thought 
of it the more certain he be- 
came that the boys would not 
forgive or forget. 

His father got back from the 
barn just as they came in from 
the highway. 

“We'll soon be due at the 
party,” he called. “But there's 
something in the barn you'll 
want to see.” 

They went to the big red 
building that looked almost 
black in the gathering night. 
He switched on the electric 
lights and pointed to the mid- 
dle of the floor where the can- 
non sat, gleaming black with 
bands of green. 

The boys looked at it, sur- 
prised and suspicious. They 
stole glances at Red, and he 
knew even Chink was angry. 
They were probably thinking: 
“Red Sloan did tattle! We'll 
get even—the tattletale!” 

Mr. Sloan seemed not to no- 
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Gay October 
By Edna Hamilton 


Sometimes when we are 
sleeping 
October slips in town; 
She tints leaves red and 


orange, 
Then paints them golden 
brown. 
Each bright gay leaf starts 
dancing 
In a new crisp, painted 
gown; 


But when October kisses 
them 

They laugh and tumble 
down. 


tice their resentment. He said 
in a friendly voice, “Whoever 
loaded that cannon, look at it 
and make sure it’s just the way 
you want it.” 

Zip swaggered forward and 
examined the load. It was as if 
he said: “I’m not afraid of your 
father, Red Sloan! But you'd 
better be afraid of me!” 

“Is the load all right?” Mr. 
Sloan asked. 

“Yes,” said Zip. “But how 
did it get here?” 

“I brought it,” said Mr. 


‘Sloan. “And we're going to fire 


it. Come outside. I tied more 
string to the pull and hung it 
out the window.” 


The boys followed him in 
silence. They were all aston- 
ished, even Red, that his father 
was making such a show of 
firing a toy cannon. 

“We'll have to hurry, Dad. 
I ought to be at school by seven- 
thirty so people can get in,” 
said Red. 

“We'll be there,” said Mr. 
Sloan. 

He handed the pull to Zip. 

“Ready?” Zip asked. 

“Ready,” said Mr. Sloan. 

Zip pulled. Inside the barn 
was a terrific crash. Something 
broke out the window glass 
above their heads and fell 
heavily on the grass behind 
them. Red ran for it and came 
back with a piece of the cannon. 

“Look, Dad!” he cried. 

“Let’s see the rest of it,” said 
Mr. Sloan opening the door. 

The cannon had been torn 
from its block. A piece of it was 
wedged in a post near by. An- 
other driven into the door jamb. 

The boys were pale, and none 
of them found anything to say. 

Mr. Sloan switched off the 
lights. 

“We can go now!” he said 
quietly. ““The thing had a crack, 
but it was painted over and the 
load in it was five times what 
it could take.” 

Chink found his voice first. 
“The party’d been terrible if 
Red hadn’t thought of Anne 
and Mrs. Hanlevy!” 

“If we'd set it off at school,” 
Zip stammered, “no telling 
what would have happened!” 

Flushed with embarrassment 
and relief, Red said, “I didn’t 
know what to do, but I’m glad 
Dad did!” 

“We'll say you both knew,” 
Morry and Joe agreed. “He 
knew what to do and you knew 
the difference between tattling 
and talking!” 
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By Nell Holbert 


Hee, means a party, and a party means something 
to eat. You can make these delicious “‘different’”’ sandwiches, 
doughnuts, and chocolate cookies yourself for your very own party. 


Cream Cheese Sandwiches 
If, cup cream cheese Y/, cup chopped pecan nuts 
1/ cup crushed pineapple 


@ Work the creamed cheese with a fork until it is soft, then add 
the pecan meats and pineapple and mix thoroughly. Spread be- 
tween slices of bread. 


Green Pepper Sandwiches 
3 hard-boiled eggs 


e@ Run the peppers and eggs through the food chopper. Cover 
this mixture with a half cup of mayonnaise dressing, or enough to 
make it the proper consistency for spreading. Mix well. Spread on 
slices of buttered bread. 


Chocolate Cookies 


3 large green sweet peppers 


1 egg 2 teaspoons baking powder 
lf, teaspoon salt 114 cups sugar 
YZ cup milk Y/ cup butter 
1 teaspoon vanilla 2 squares chocolate 
1 cup nuts 2 cups flour 
1 cup raisins 


@ Cream butter and sugar. Add milk and well-beaten egg. Add 
melted chocolate, nuts and raisins. Add flour with baking powder 
and salt. Drop from a teaspoon on a greased pan. Bake 20 minutes 
at 375° F. 


Sour Cream Doughnuts 
1 cup sour cream 1 teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon soda 14 teaspoon nutmeg 
1 cup sugar 3 eggs 
4 cups flour 


@ Mix well. Cover and let stand over night. Roll out about 14 
inch thick and cut. Fry until brown in deep fat. 
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The Blindfold-Pig Game 
By Eleanor Hammond 


Of course you can draw a 
picture of a pig when your eyes 
are open, but can you draw one 
when you are blindfolded? You 
will find that it is fun to try. 

The blindfold-pig game is 
fun for a party or for any group 
of a few friends that you may 
have in to play with you of an 
evening. All you need is some 
paper, a soft pencil, and a big 
handkerchief to use for blind- 
folding the artist. 

In turn each player is blind- 
folded, given a pencil and pa- 
per, and told to draw the pic- 
ture of a pig. He may use both 
hands as much as he likes, but 
he must not see what he is do- 
ing. The other players may 
stand around and watch his art 
efforts and laugh as much as 
they like. The artist undoubt- 
edly will laugh too when the 
blindfold is taken off and he 
sees the results of his efforts. 

If you want to play the game 
at a party the pictures may be 
pinned around the walls or laid 
on the dining-room table when 
they are all finished. The guests 
may then vote on which one 
they think looks most like a 
Pig. 

A pig bank or a candy pig 
makes a good prize for the 
winner of the contest. 


Pea Salad 


1 number 2 can peas 

Y4 pound American cheese 
(chopped) 

6 sweet pickles (chopped) 

3 hard-boiled eggs 
(chopped) 


@ Mix ingredients well, add 
mayonnaise dressing, and serve. 


— 
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READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are mak- 
ing the upper age limit 13 years. 
If your name is not here select a 

nie pal from the list below. 


Freda Taylor (13), Coal Fork, 
W. Va.; Satterfield (13), 
Allen § prings, Barbara Kopp 
(12), 7523 Woodland, Maplewood 
17, Mo.; Stella O’Brien (1), Car- 
bondale, Colo.; Lois Zimmerman 
(12), Valley St., Marysville, Pa.; 
Barbara Kelley (11), Rte. 1, Frank- 
lin, N. H.; Grace De Magio (11), 
10045 Somerset, Detroit 24, Mich.; 
Elaine Dawson (12), 4 Bramdean 
Crescent, Lee, London S. E. 12, 
England; Vibert Marshall (13), 71 
Anira St., Queenstown 6, George- 
town, Dem., Br. Guiana, S. Ameri- 
ca; Audrey Tigert (13), 73 Duffer- 
in St., Saint Catharines, Ont., Can- 
ada; Billy Hawkins (10), Box 84, 
Jerome, Iowa; Fleur Empringham 
(10), 530 S. ‘Alexandria Ave., Los 
Angeles 5, Calif.; Paul Knutson 
(11), 315 W. 13th St., Glencoe, 
Minn.; Sandra Jones (11), Rte. 2, 
Jetmore, Kans.; Mary Johnson 
(11), Box 218, Wallula, Wash.; 
Norma Hurley (11), Box 85, Par- 
ma, Idaho; Kenny Ormiston Bn 
Rte. 5, Box 312, Yakima, Wash.; 
Carole Brady (9), Gresham, Wis.; “pas 
Lydia Ann Harrison (13), Lost 
Creek W. Va.; Jean Stirling (13), 
Novard, Alexandria St., Kirkin- 
tillock, near Glasgow, " Scotland; 
Alice Matsumoto (13), P. O. Box 
47, Paauhau, Hawaii; Virginia 
Curran (11), Box 263, Derby 
Line, Vt.; Harold Trombley (12) 
Box 65, Osseo, Minn.; Margie 
Cellan (12), Box 216, Gage, Okla.; 
Mary Jo Lolkes (9), 302 N. 
Seventh, Hannibal, Mo. 


David Becomes a 
Wanderer 


(Continued from page 17) 


have a part in the king’s wicked 
plot. 


The king was then so angry 
that he went himself to Ramah. 


Halloween Fun 


By Glenn Morgan 


G Fen this spooky noisemaker to your Halloween party and 
have fun. 

From a piece of wood 14, inch thick cut a board 14 to 16 inches 
long by 21/, inches wide. 

Drive a small nail in one end of the board; then pull it out and 
insert a small screw eye. Tie a heavy cord or piece of twine (about 
36 inches long) securely to the screw eye. Rub rosin along the 
cord. 

Now stand on the opposite end of the board and pull your 
hand up along the cord so that the board flaps up and down on the 
floor, making a weird noise. (See illustration.) The rosin adds to 
the sound effect. Practice till you get the best results. Add more 
rosin when needed, and wear old cotton gloves if your fingers be- 
come tender. 


But when he heard the prophets 
praying and saw old Samuel 
standing in position with them, 


his anger left him. His heart 


softened, and he stayed there 
with Samuel all that sae and 
all that night. 


But David knew that the 
king could not be trusted once 
he was away from Samuel. So 
with Samuel’s blessing upon his 
head David slipped away from 
Ramah, and went out alone to 
become a wanderer. 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


In the many happy letters you sent to me this month were two 


I believe we should all like to think about to 


gether. They were: “Please 


tell me what our club motto is” and “Please tell me what our club motto 


Our club motto is ‘Love never faileth.” Since God is love, we could 


say that our motto means that God never fails us. We feel love and know 
it within ourselves, but we cannot touch love with our hands. Jesus Christ 
was sent into the world to show us how to find God within ourselves. 
When we find God we find love, one of the characteristics of God. 
Although we do not see love, we know how it makes us feel and act. 
It is love that makes us want to be patient, kind, generous, courteous, un- 
selfish, sincere, joyous, and hopeful. It is love that makes us want to keep 
the club pledge so that we can be happy and can radiate joy to all the 


world. 
If 


you should like to join our club and practice living the club motto 
and Sledge, along with over ten thousand 
ase y 


er happy boys and girls who 


members, I shall be glad to send you an application blank. Ad- 


- dress your card or letter to Barbara Benson, 


Words Booster 


Club, WEE WispoM, at our new address, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 
In all that we think and say and do let’s keep remembering that 


“Love never faileth.” 


Lovingly, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara Benson: This is the 
second time I am writing to you. 
The first time I wrote I had been 
—_ it off, but I’m not going to 

lo that any more. I received my 
membership card and the copy of 
The Prayer of Faith. I have 


ing hard to keep the pledge. I am 
Wit Tm of the Good 
Words Booster Club.—Charles. 


We too are glad that you are 
a member of our happy club, 
Charles, and that you are prac- 
ticing the good habit of prompt- 
ness. Have you ever thought 
about how much harder it is to 
do a thing when you have put 
off doing it? It takes energy to 
do each task, and also takes 
energy to think about the task 
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that we know we should do but 
don’t do. Each time we think 
about it and put it off we waste 
some energy, and if we put it 
off very long we can see that we 
use up enough energy to do the 
job many times over! I find this 
thought helpful in doing what 
I should do promptly: “I know 
that promptness is pleasing to 
God, and I am prompt.” 


Dear Miss Benson: 1 am writin 
a suggestion to you that has hel 
me.and may hel Booster 
friends. The Prayer of Faith card 
which you sent me when I became a 
Booster member, I always keep on 


my amas table. Whenever I get 
angry with anyone I just go to 
and read” The Prayer of Faith 
aloud to myself. It is surprising how 
much it helps me to get over my 
anger. My favorite lines in this 
Pp are these: 
“All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is 
—Carol. 
Thank you, Carol, for shar- 

ing with us your helpful plan 
for controlling your temper. 
Everyone who knows The 
Prayer of Faith has found it to 
be a mighty help in all things. 
No matter what may happen to 
you, The Prayer of Faith will 
help you through it. No matter 
what you try to do, it will help 
you accomplish it. No matter 
what you fear, it will help you 
to conquer it. 


Dear Barbara Benson: My father 
and mother are going to a confer- 
ence, and I am going to stay with 
my grandmother. I have 
about it, and I realize that it will 
be a responsibility for my grand- 
mother to watch over me, so I am 
going to help her do the dishes, set 
the table, and do anything else that 
I can to help her. I will try to be 
and loving thoughtful 
and everything the says we 
should be. I teuly will try to make 
the statements on the pledge card 
come true. I have asked God to 
help me not only while | am at my 
grandmother’s but all the time. 
Now I must thank you for your 
splendid letter! I always like yout 
letters so much.—Anne. 


_ We want to join you, Anne, 
in making the statements on the 
pledge card come true. We shall 
talk to God in prayer, just as 
you did, and then we shall 
listen to the ideas He sends to 
us. When we know His plans 
it is up to us to give them hands 
and feet, that is to “act them 
out.” Always we can remember 
that God loves us and is our 
help in acting out His ideas. 


Dear Secretary: Last Sunday I 
to my an- 
er class we 
join the Good W ords Booster Club. 
teachers and the members of 
the classes like the idea very much. 
Will you please send me twenty- 
five application blanks, as I think 
we can use that many. Will you 
also send me some information on 
how to form a club and what to do 
at the meetings.—Lucille. 

I am greatly pleased at the 
prospect of a local club in your 
Sunday school, Lucille. I have 
mailed to you the application 
blanks and a folder of direc- 
tions and suggestions for local 
meetings. Perhaps other read- 
ers would like to form a club at 
school or at Sunday school and 
have weekly or monthly meet- 
ings. Write to me, and I shall 
be glad to help you. 


Dear Barbara: \t is snowing, and 
I mean snowing! At first I was kind 
of glum about it, but I looked 
throu copies of WEE WisDOM 
and foun 


some foreign als, 


THE 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment, 
night and day. 


after I finish this letter. I have one 


rom 


his collection in his second 
letter. Then I sent him some of 
mine, and in this way we both 
gained something. On snowy and 
rainy days I either write to pen 
or sort my stamps. In this way 
don’t have time to brood over the 
weather that keeps me from doing 
something I planned.— Malcolm. 
Thank you, Malcolm, for 
your helpful letter. It will make 
it easier for us to face with 
courage any disappointment in 
our plans. We shall remember 
to turn from our disappoint- 
ment and look about us cheer- 
fully to see what other good 
plan God has for our pleasure. 
We shall remember that when 
one door closes another one 
always opens. We shall try not 
to waste any time in being un- 
happy, but as quickly as pos- 
sible we shall start looking 
about for the new door to hap- 


piness. 


Dear Secretary: 1 am ve 
that I am a Booster, a a 
helped me in my schoolwork and 
at home too. One day at school we 
were going to have a spelling test. 
I have had a — record since 
school started, but this day I didn’t 
know my spelling words too well. 
I said The Prayer of Faith to my- 
self, and after the teacher checked 
my paper he handed it back to me 
with a grade of 100 marked on it. 
I was very happy.—Shirley. 

I am happy about your good 
school report, Shirley. The rea- 
son that talking to God at the 
time of a test is such a wonder- 


ful help is that prayer relieves 
the nervous tension that we 
sometimes feel. God would not 
have given you the correct spell- 
ing of your words if you had 
neglected your study and then 
had run to Him at test time. 
There is an old saying that “God 
helps him who helps himself.” 
In other words, God always ex- 
pects us to do our part by study- 
ing our lessons and doing the 
very best we can. Then if 
through nervousness or fear, we 
cannot think, prayer relieves the 
tension. When the tension is re- 
lieved we are no longer nervous 
and we can think clearly and re- 
member what we have learned, 
we really know our lesson. 


Dear Booster Friends: When I 
was eleven years old I got a few 
copies of Wee Wispom to take 
home to read, as our school library 
got it. I thought I should like to 
have my name published in the 
Readers Who Want You to Write 
to Them column. So I wrote in, 
only to get a letter back from Bar- 
bara Benson. At first I was deeply 
disappointed, but when I read about 
joining the Good Words Booster 
Club, I was all for it. 

I am twelve now 
ing to all you boys and girls, “Please 
don’t hesitate to join the club!” 
—Lois. 

To all who desire to accept 
Lois’s gay invitation to join our 
happy club I shall gladly mail 
an application blank. Address 
your request to Barbara Benson, 
Secretary, WEE WispoM, Lee's 
Summit, Mo. 


PRAYER OF FAITH xxex«xxx 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 

too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 

Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is ay health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

ont my all, I know no 


ear, 
Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 
—Hannab More Kobaus 
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By Edith K. Forsyth 
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NGLISH walnut shells make nice holiday favors and decora- 
tions. You will need nut shells, milk-bottle caps, and tooth- 
icks. 
. Open walnuts carefully and remove the nut meats. Use pointed 
end for top of head. 

Trace and transfer A, B, C, D, and E to construction paper, 
then cut out. Glue each piece in place on half a shell. 

- Cut ears (A) from tan paper to match walnuts. Color the line 
inside the ears with red crayon. 

Cut eyes (B) from white paper. With punch pliers cut the 
pupils from black paper and the nose from pink paper. 

C, D, and E may be used to give different expressions to the 
mouths. Cut from red paper. Insert the ears between the seams and 
glue the shells together. Make eyebrows with India ink. 

Cover milk-bottle cap (2) with green paper (see F). Tint 
around edge with green crayon (see G). Push toothpick up one 
inch through center of base (see H). Brush glue on toothpick. In- 
sert between two halves of nutshell (see 1) and paper head down 
on base (3). 
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For Christmas tree decora- 
tions, loop red string and glue 
knot into crack between shell 
halves (4 and J). 

For place cards, paste heads 
on strips of Bristol board (5). 

These little heads are suit 
able decorations for Halloween, 
Thanksgiving, and Christmas 
occasions. @ 


The Partnership 
Pumpkin 


(Continued from page 7) 


thankfully. The first pumpkin 
grew larger and larger until Joe 
couldn’t reach half way around 
it. Gradually it turned a shiny, 
yellow gold and Joe just could- 
n’t look at it enough. 

“You'll get —_punkin-eyed 
looking at it so much,” Grand- 
pappy told him, but he smiled 
and Joe knew he was proud of 
it too. 

The October days were warm 
and sunny, but the nights were 
getting colder, and the pump- 
kin vine began to show the ef- 
fects of light frosts. Joe’s pump- 
kins lay on the raft, round and 
plump and golden. 

Then came the day of the fall 
festival. Joe’s hands trembled 
as he cut the biggest pumpkin 
loose from the vine. Grand- 
pappy got a man with a truck, 
and it took all three of them to 
load it. “Ought to grow handles 
on punkins big as this,” the 
driver grunted as they lifted 
and pushed. 

Grandpappy, mindful of the 
occasion, put on his “Sunday: 
go-to-meeting” clothes and rode 
in the seat with the driver, but 
Joe rode in the back, right on 
top of the pumpkin. And that 
was how he got to the Honey 
Creek festival, like a king on 4 
golden throne. 
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Everybody crowded around 
and declared it was the biggest, 
yellowest pumpkin that ever 
grew in Grand River Valley! 
They said there was enough to 
make a pie for everybody in 
Honey Creek school, and the 
shell would make the finest 
jack-o’-lantern anyone had ever 
seen. 

“Tell us, Joe,” the teacher 
said proudly, “just how you 
grew this enormous pumpkin.” 

Joe smiled and told the story 
of the pumpkin and the raft 
garden. “But you see, I didn’t 
do it all myself,” he finished 
honestly. ““Grandpappy told me 
how to plant it and tend it and 
the captain brought it back 
when it was lost. But my Silent 
Partner, my heavenly Father, 
put the life in it and sent the 
sunshine and the rain to make 
it grow big, and took care of it 
while it was lost—it’s a partner- 
ship pumpkin!” 

For a moment there was a 
faraway look in Joe’s eyes, and 
the crowd was strangely quiet. 
Then he turned to them and 
smiled and the golden glow 
from the pumpkin was reflected 
in his face. 


Little Snowball 
Goes Halloweening 


(Continued from page 15) 


Halloween disguise!” 

He took his funny face off 
when he got inside the door; 
then patted Snowball gently as 
he set her on the floor. Her 
mother and her brothers were 
curled up, fast asleep; so thank- 
fully she joined them in a fluffy 
little heap. 

“Tl wake up early,” Snow- 
ball thought, and wash myself 
real clean. I’ll never run away 
again—at least on Halloween!” 
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W: ARE finding your let- 
ters about your pets in- 
tensely interesting. We believe 
this is because your pets are liv- 
ing, breathing animals that you 
love with all your heart and that 
respond to your kindness and 
love. 

Whether your pet is a jumpy 
kangaroo, a happy bird, a frisky 
lamb, or a meddlesome puppy, 
whatever it is, we are eagerly 
awaiting your letter telling us 
about the clever and smart 
things he can do. We will use as 
many of your letters as we have 
room for on this page. Send 
your letters to WEE WIsDoM, 
Lee’s Summit, Mo. Be sure to 
give your name, age, and ad- 
dress. 


Dear Editor: My grandfather 
sends WisDoM to me, and I 
enjoy reading the page about : 
I like to tel 
pet, a lovely spaniel. She is very 
wise and understands nearly every- 
thing we say to her. There are many 
interesting dogs in Saint Andrews. 
Their masters take them out to the 
golf links, and they are trained to 


look for golf balls. Each time they 
bring one to the master they get 
something to eat. In the summer, 
when there are a lot of people play- 
ing golf, the dogs can collect per- 
haps fifty golf balls in a day. These 
dogs are well cared for, and their 
masters are very fond of them. My 
dog does not hunt for balls because 
she is too much of a pet and is badly 
spoiled. She has such a pleading 
look that when people see her they 
give her something to eat and then 
she is overfed. garet Lochine 
(Scotland ). 


Dear Editor: For a pet I have a 
kangaroo that I call Joey. He is now 
two years old. He is a very friendly 
creature and often displays his nat- 
ural traits by jumping wildly about. 
Joey eats apples, peaches, nectarines, 
bread, and raw vegetables. Joey 
drinks about two cups of milk 
night and morning. He is not very 
clever but will hop toward me when 
I call. 

Several weeks ago two small pups 
came here (Brother's pets), and we 
named them — and Shepp. 
These pups didn’t like Joey, so every 
time they had a chance they would 
chase him. My brother had quite a 
time with them, but now they have 
taken a fancy to Joey, and he and 


WEE WISDOM, 
Lee’s Summit, Missouri 


my friend. 
Friend’s name 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


I inclose $2 for a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to 


State 


State 


Please indicate postal zone number, if cities are so divided. 
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Table Blessing 
By Martha Smock 
Here is my plate, and here is 


my spoon, 
And here is my milk so 


4 4 
Oh, I am glad that it is time 
Thankfully to eat my food! 


they play and roam about ba grim 
I love Joey very much and have 
never been angry with him. I think 
I never shall be.—Jessica Lee Steere 
(Australia). 


Dear Editor: 1 have a little two- 
month-old puppy. He is a blonde 
cocker spaniel. We should have 
named him Troubles, for he is in 
so much trouble. Instead we named 
him Sandy. 

Sandy likes to stay in our kitchen. 
It seems to be a playroom for him. 
The floor is tile and very slick, so 
when he runs and plays he slides 
about and oftentimes his hind legs 
slide past the front ones and he 
falls flat. He is so funny looking, 
and I don’t think anyone could have 
a nicer puppy.—Anita Kay Terrell. 


Our Stamp Collectors 


(Continued from page 10) 


around the earth. In the six- 
teenth century the great astron- 
omer Copernicus concluded that 
this belief was wrong, and that 
the earth and the other planets 
revolved about the sun. It is a 
curious fact that Tycho Brahe, 
who did not agree with the the- 
ory of Copernicus, nevertheless 
helped to prove that it was 
right, for the calculations begun 
by Tycho and completed by 
Kepler proved beyond doubt 
that the earth and the other 
planets revolve around the sun, 
instead of the sun revolving 
about the earth. 


What Cam Uc Pot Do? 
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Halloween Crossword Puzzle 
By Violet Thomas Hartmann 


’ 2 3 a 
’ ° 
3 13 14 
'e 
ACROSS 17. Rest; comfort. 
1. The 22d letter of the Greek 19. Finish. 
alphabet. DOWN 
4. To lend. 1. The low cry of a dove. 
5. An exclamation of pleasure or 2, ‘The evening of October 31. 
surprise. 3. To the inside of; within. 
8. The sun. 4. Abbreviation for “‘left side.” 
9. A prefix meaning half. 5. Not dry. 
10. Behold. 6. City in Nebraska. 
12. To make lace. 7. A-crone who rides a broom on 
13. Abbreviation for October. _ Halloween. 
14. Abbreviation for House of 11. Sea. 
Commons. 16. The second tone of the scale. 
15. Us. 18. Abbreviation for South Dako- 
16. A short word meaning hurrah. ta. 


October Puzzle 
By Ollie James Robertson 


Using the letters in the word Oc- 
tober, see if you can make words to 
fit the definitions below. Use a letter 
in a word only as many times as it 
appears in the word October. All 

e answers ate short wogds. 

Part of an ear of corn. 
Something to wear on the foot. 
Part of an apple. 

A garment. 

Part of a tree. 

Mineral rock. 

To drill. 

Cry of a bird. 

A boy’s name. 

A word that means also. 


Who Am I? 
By Harold F. Podhaski 


Upon my horn 

Each night and morn 
I'd very loudly blow; 

I once beneath a haycock slept— 
Who am I? Do you know? 


Do These Puzzles Stump 


You? 
By Helen Mouck 


1. Can you arrange four sixes in 
such a way that the total will be 
67? 

2. Can you take one away from 
four and have five left? 

3. BDNRLAEOVRPO is an old 
proverb. Can you unscramble it? 

4. Can you tell me three words, 
all pronounced the same way but 
spelled differently, that mean a tree, 
an animal, and a person who tries 
to work puzzles? 

5. I put an elephant into my 
pocket. How did I do it? 


Guess and Draw Me 
By Lillian Beck 


I think I am quite pretty; 
My color is so bright. 
I grow beneath the sod; 
My leaves grow in the light. 
I have a coat of orange 
Mixed with golden red; 
I know I look most graceful 


With green leaves on my head. 


(Answers inside back cover) 
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Because He Cannot Walk 
By Roger Cole (9 years) 
South Gate, Calif. 


Did you ever see a boy 
Who couldn’t walk? 
Did you ever see a bo 
Who found it hard to talk? 


Did you pity him? 

I don’t think you should; 
For he can do things 

You never dreamed he could. 


True, you do things he can’t. 
But just remember this: 
Everyone is equal, 
And joys and fun are his. 


He may have some wisdom 
That money cannot buy; 
He may have understanding 

No one can deny. 


He may have a talent 

_ And ability to laugh; 
So never think he’s got 

_ A life that’s cut in half. 


Halloween Is Fun 
By James Miranti (9 years) 
Tucson, Ariz. 
Halloween is so much fun. 
Out come the witches one by one; 


I love to see them passing by, 
Just like shadows in the sky. 


Prayer 


By Magdalene Kumm (12 _ 
Eganville, Ont., Cana 


When I'm weary, then I pray 
To our Lord of night and day. 


When I’m helpless and in need, 
He my hungry soul will feed. 


I will try to serve my lord 
And always try to learn His Word. 
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Halloween Witches 
By Erica Brown (10 years) 
Brisbane, Queensland, Australia 


The moon is full, and the witches 
are out; 
Tonight they are feeling so gay. 
They ride about on their broom- 
sticks at night 
But disappear with the day. 


If you look with care you may see 
them 
Up in the stormy sky. 
Sitting upon their broomsticks— 
Away like the wind they fly! 


I gaze at the dark and eerie sky 
As across the moon they stream; 
I am thrilled beyond description— 
But I find.it is all a dream! 


From White Cliffs 
By Mary Jane Ackor (10 years) 
Alexandria, Va. 
I sat up here on the mountain high; 
Above me was the deep-blue sky. 
I looked down to the golf course 
green, 
Where many a golfer could be 
seen. 


The dogwood trees were fiery red. 

The maple leaves had turned to 
gold. 

Indians must have loved this spot 

When they lived here in days of 
old. 


Finger Painting 
By Rayanne Johnson (11 years) 
Conn. 


Finger painting is lots of fun— 
Getting paints on everyone. 
Make a picture good and bright; 
Mix your colors dark and light. 
When you wash off black and tan 
Then you'll be all spic and span. 


October 
By Catherine Beattie (7 years) 
Red Wing, Minn. 


October is in the fall; 

That's the best time of all. 

In October it’s not too hot or cold, 

And the trees have turned to gold. 

Willy Rat’s Discovery 
By Catharine Warren (11 years) 
Calgary, Alta., 
“In fourteen hundred ninety-two, 
Columbus sailed the ocean blue,” 
the pupils of Ratville drawled. It 
was history period at Ratville 
School, and Willy hated history. It 
seemed to him to be so boring and 
uninteresting. He would not have 
cared if Columbus had never dis- 
covered America; in fact it wouldn't 
have mattered to him if Columbus 
had drowned on the way over to 

America. 

“William Longtail.” Miss Sharp's 
voice sounded and 
Willy was not listening to the les- 
son. “Willy, please recite that 
piece.” Willy had no idea what the 
words of the verse were as he stood 
up and recited: 

“In nineteen hundred forty-nine 
Columbus sailed the deep blue 
Rhine.” 

“William Longtail’’—Miss 
Sharp’s eyes flashed—"“if your an- 
cestor, Sir William Longtail, had 
heard you say that he would be very 
much ashamed of you. He was on 
the very ship that Columbus sailed 
to America in.” 

Ancestor? Sir William Longtail? 
Well, that made a difference to 2 
certain Willy Rat. 

After that Willy was always at- 
tentive at history time, and he felt 
very proud that Sir William Long- 
tail was his great-great-great-grand- 
father and had sailed on the same 
ship with Columbus. 
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I Like Halloween 
By Judith Rojas (10 years) 
New Orleans, La. 


I like Halloween, when witches are 
seen; 
I like jack-o’-lanterns too; 
I like to watch the bats fly in the 


sky— 
I like Halloween, don’t you? 


There Was a Little Donkey 
By Conrad Warren (9 years) 
Carlsbad, N. Mex. 


There was a little donkey 
Who loved to stand and bray; 
He never wandered far from home 
Nor to the country strayed. 
He always hated noises— 
Except his common bray. 


The neighbors grew so tired of him 
And his awful, noisy bray 
That they would give ‘most any- 
thing 
If he would go away. 
They bought him lots of things to 
eat, 
Such things as oats and hay, 
To try to keep him happy 
So he wouldn’t have time to bray. 


He ate his oats; he ate his corn; 
He ate his fresh green hay; 
Then wandered into the neighbors’ 


yar 
And thanked them with a bray! 
- 


My Little Pussy 
By Jean Gazlay (7 years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

My little pussy 
Is as white as snow. 
She sits on the fence 
And purrs so low. 


She climbs a tree, 
Then jumps on me; 
Oh, how frightened 
I can be! 


A Faithful Friend 
By Dorismae Foelsch (12 years) 
New York, N. Y. 


God is with you always; 
God is at your side; 

God is very patient, 
And is your constant guide. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least three 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for February, send 
it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give name, ond 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 

Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under fif- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 
We regret that we cannot re- 

turn unused contributions. 


Dye for the Clouds 
By Mary Clarke (10 years) 
Windsor, Ont., 
In evening, when the sun has set, 
I look toward the western sky 
And see two fairies skipping o’er 
The clouds with pots of colored 
dye. 


And as I watch they dab the clouds 
With gobs of crimson, gold, and 
blue; 
And where their feet so lightly 
tread 
There’s mauve and silver too. 


And at length their job is a 
They ride away on dragonflies 

To their fairy-kingdom home 
Beyond the blue of sunny skies. 


And as I watch them disappear 
I wonder if it’s true; 

But looking at the tinted clouds, 
I think it is, don’t you? 


Barn Dance 
By Wilbur Fink (10 years) 
Dancy, Wis. 
“Let’s dance a jig,” 
Said a cow to a pig, 
“As long as we are able.” 
So she took his hand, 
And to beat the band 
They danced around the stable. 


Don’t Be Frightened 
By Wanda Mae Fischer (10 years) 
Mattoon, Wis. 


Don't be frightened 
When witches come 
Riding their broomsticks— 
It’s all in fun. 


Don’t be frightened 

When jack-o’-lanterns come, 
Big and bright, 

Just like the sun. 


Don’t be frightened 
When goblins come 
Peeping around the house corner 
ne by one. 


Don’t be frightened 
When black cats come; 

They prowl and howl 
All in fun. 


And don’t be frightened 
Tonight at all; 

For it’s Halloween, 
And there’s a great big ball. 


My Fairy 
B Brockin 12 
y Joyce —— rz. (12 years) 


Have you ever seen a fairy? 
I did the other day; 
And I'll tell you all about it 


In my own peculiar way. 


I saw a little fairy, 

- A fairy queen of course! 

She was riding in a chariot 
Pulled by a fairy horse. 


She was dressed so wonderfully 
In a little pink gown 

Covered o’er with precious stones, 
All embroidered up and down. 


I wondered what her name was; 
Then “Queen Mab!” I heard 
them call; 
And to celebrate her holiday 
They gave a fairy ball. 


The lovely music all was made 
By a tiny fairy band; 

And a handsome fairy prince 
Gave the queen a helping hand. 


Then she looked up and saw me 
And vanished—quick’s could be; 
So I guess that I 
Just wasn’t supposed to see! 
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THIS IS 


PEGGY ANNE 


. Designed by Dorothy Mikos 
(11 years) 
Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 


i i . Each doll 
If you are under 15 years of age you may submit your paper doll for this page. 
must SS cesomapuniod by Sakis from a teacher or parent stating that the work is original. 
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Billboard Alphabet Game 
By Donovan A. Moore 


When you take a long trip by au- 
tomobile, here is a game that will 
help you pass the time. 

List the letters of the alphabet on 
a sheet of paper. Then as you ride 
along, watch the billboards and 
write down the name of the things 


advertised opposite the correspond- 


ing letters in your alphabet list. Try 
to find a product for as many of 
the letters of the alphabet as you 
can. 

The first three products on your 
list might be: 

A—Apple 

B—Bread 

C—Candy 

Everyone in the car except the 
driver can take part in this con- 
test. 


Answers to Puzzles 


Halloween Crossword Puzzle 
DOWN 

1. Coo. 2. Halloween. 3. In. 4. 
l. s. 5. Wet. 6. Omaha. 7. Witch. 
11. Ocean. 16. Re. 18. S. D. 


ACROSS 
1. Chi. 4. Loan. 5. Wow. 8. Sol. 
9. Demi. 10. Lo. 12. Tat. 13. Oct. 


14. H. C. 15. We. 16. Rah. 17.. 


Ease. 19. End. 


October Puzzle 
1. Cob. 2. Boot. 3. Core. 4. Robe. 
5. Root. 6. Ore. 7. Bore. 8. Coo. 9. 
Bert. 10. Too. 


Who Am I? 
Little Boy Blue. 


Do These Puzzles Stump 
You? 

1. 66 + 6/6 = 67. 

-2. Use the Roman numeral IV 
“r four. Take away the I and V is 
eft. 

3. An old proverb: AN OLD 
PROVERB. 

4. Yew, ewe, and you. 

5. I wrote “an elephant’’ on a 
piece of paper and put it in my 
pocket. 

Guess and Draw Me 
Carrot. 


Correction: Number 4 under “Rid- 
dles” in August puzzles should have 
read: What is good to keep in the 
winter ? 


4) Word 


TO MOTHER AND DAD 


Unity School of Christian- 
ity, publisher of Wee Wis- 
dom, invites you to ac- 
quaint yourself with its 
magazines for adults, 


among them Daily Word, 


a monthly magazine with 


a page message for every day of the month. 


If you like to spend at least a few minutes each 
day in prayer and meditation, you will be pleased 
with the devotional program offered by Daily Word. 
Its page message begins with an affirmative thought 
to be held in silent meditation and ends with the 
Bible quotation on which the thought is based. Inter- 
vening short paragraphs amplify the thought that is 


being considered. 


One day the message will deal with health, another 
day with prosperity, and still other days with peace, 
self-control, protection, success, and the like, each 
subject representing a definite interest of the human 


heart. 


Daily Word is small enough to be tucked into 
pocket or purse, within easy reach if your thoughts 
seem to be taking the wrong turn, Why not send for 
Daily Word and give it a chance to help you. A year’s 


subscription is only $1. 


order from 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
Lee’s Summit, Missouri 
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There is no time like Halloween with its make-believe witches riding on brooms, bats sail- 
ing through the air, spooks lurking in dark corners, and black cats gliding back and forth 
across your pathway. Then there are the jolly jack-o’-lanterns grinning from the windows 
to welcome boys and girls who ring doorbells and call out gaily, “Trick or treat!” 

Halloween is a time for parties too, parties at school, at your church recreation hall, 
at the homes of your friends. Perhaps you yourself are planning a party with all sorts of 
surprises for your guests. Probably your program will include some exciting contests for 
which you will need prizes, and here is 


A SUGGESTION 


Why not give a year’s subscription for Wee Wisdom to the winner of your most 
important contest! Just present him with a card gaily decorated in keeping with Halloween 
and bearing the announcement that his prize is to be a whole year of Wee Wisdom, be- 
ginning with the November number. Then the first thing next morning you can make out 
your order and send it in. Wee Wisdom coming once a month for a whole year—what 
more delightful prize could you give! 


On page 30 of this copy you will find a gift blank for your use. As you know, Wee 


Wisdom for twelve months is only $2. 
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